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FARM  DEMONSTRATION  MONTHLY. 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE, 

STATES  RELATIONS  SERVICE. 


Office  of  Extension  Work,  North  and  West. 


No.  12.  OCTOBER,  1915. 


WRITTEN  PROJECTS  FOR  COUNTY  AGENT  WORK. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  important  advances  made  during  the  past  year  in  the  development 
of  county  agricultural  agent  work  is  evidenced  in  the  tendency  in  many  of  the  States  to  restrict 
the  work  to  a  few  definite  lines.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  agents  who  have  been  long 
established  in  the  work.  Many  agents  are  carefully  developing  parts  of  their  program  in  the 
form  of  written  projects — that  is,  they  have  thought  out  a  definite  plan  which  they  will  follow 
in  carrying  on  some  phase  of  their  work.  This  may  be  in  connection  with  hog-cholera  eradica- 
tion, oat-smut  control,  Hessian-fly  campaign,  orchard  spraying  or  renovation,  grading  or  packing 
fruit,  or  some  other  definite  piece  of  work. 

The  term  "project"  is  sometimes  rather  loosely  applied.  When  used  in  connection  with 
agricultural  demonstration  work,  it  may  be  defined  as  the  formal  presentation  under  approved 
headings  of  the  character  of  the  work  undertaken,  its  purpose,  organization,  and  method  of 
procedure.  The  method  of  procedure  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  project  and  needs  to 
be  carefully  thought  out  in  advance.  It  should  show  how  and  by  whom  each  important  fea- 
ture of  the  project  will  be  undertaken,  and  particularly  the  manner  by  which  the  lessons  or 
results  of  the  demonstrations  will  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  farmers.  There  is  given 
below  a  form  of  project  which  has  been  prepared  from  a  method  of  procedure  followed  by  a 
county  agent  in  an  oat-smut  eradication  campaign  which  has  been  carried  on  for  the  past  three 
years.  While  this  plan  of  campaign  has  proven  very  successful  for  an  oat-smut  eradication 
project,  the  purpose  of  publishing  it  here  is  not  to  illustrate  a  model  oat-smut  project,  but 
rather  to  show  a  form  of  drawing  up  a  project  which  may  be  used  in  projecting  any  piece  of 
county  agent  work.  It  is  desired  to  call  particular  attention  to  the  marginal  headings:  Name 
of  project,  leader,  location,  legal  authority,  object,  methods  of  procedure,  organization  and 
cooperation,  sources  and  allotment  of  funds,  probable  date  of  completion,  history,  results,  and 
signatures.  These  headings  may  be  considered  as  stereotyped  and  should  be  used  in  drawing 
up  all  projects.  This  particular  form  is  the  development  of  long  experience  and  is  now  in 
general  use  in  all  projects  for  the  expenditure  of  Adams  funds,  in  experiment  station  work,  in 
all  cooperative  Smith-Lever  projects  between  the  various  agricultural  colleges  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  in  projecting  all  work  within  the  Department  of  Agriculture  itself,  and  in 
many  of  the  agricultural  colleges. 
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By  developing  the  project  and  following  this  form  the  examination  of  the  work  by  adminis- 
trative officers  will  be  made  comparatively  easy.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  project  goes  into 
considerable  detail  and  provides  definite  times  for  performing  certain  parts  of  the  work.  The 
part  that  each  person  or  association  is  to  play  in  the  development  of  the  project  is  definitely 
set  out.  A  plan  of  follow-up  work  is  developed  whereby  the  agent  will  be  able  to  ascertain  the 
extent  to  which  the  lessons  of  the  demonstrations  are  being  followed  by  the  farmers,  and  a 

DEMONSTRATORS. 

1 .  William  Williamson. 

2.  David  Anderson. 

3.  H.  P.  Andres. 

4.  T.  M.  Olson. 

5.  David  Elderson. 

6.  Fred  Patterson. 

7.  Chris.  Nelson. 

8.  John  Peterson. 

9.  Sam  Jones. 

10.  Tom  Reed. 

11.  J.  C.  James. 

12.  R.  H.  Munn. 

13.  P.  M.  Poe. 

14.  J.  M.  Smith. 

15.  J.  D.  Fields. 

16.  W.  F.  Wanner. 

17.  E.  R.  Thomas. 

18.  R.  T.  Roughner. 

19.  E.  Covell. 

20.  M.  M.  Beal. 

21.  M.  L.  Bowman. 

22.  Frank  Coleman. 

23.  Earl  Robinson. 

24.  Rudolph  Cold. 

25.  Andrew  Jackson. 

26.  John  Davis. 

27.  J.  J.  Rawl. 

28.  E.  J.  Thierman. 

29.  E.  W.  Jenkins. 

30.  E.  A.  Makerson. 

31.  W.  R.  Butler. 

32.  Jaseph  Elling. 

33.  C.  D.  Globe. 

34.  E.  C.  Messer. 

35.  James  Ruhl. 

36.  O.  W.  Sneed. 

37.  A.  R.  Riley. 

38.  F.  M.  Bisbee. 

39.  J.  M.  Whitsel. 

40.  K.  A.  Hollenbeck. 

41.  Charles  Dysart. 

42.  Ernest  Hughes. 

Fig.  1.— Oat-smut  project.  County.   Map  of  the  county  showing  the    43.  R.  K.  Hardin. 

location  of  the  demonstrations.  44.  August  Goetze. 
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continuation  of  the  project  is  provided  for  for  a  period  of  three  years,  or  until  such  time  as  the 
farmers  have  adopted  and  are  putting  in  practice  on  their  own  farms  the  lessons  shown  on 
the  demonstration  areas. 

In  connection  with  each  project  there  should  be  prepared  an  outline  map  of  the  county 
on  which  can  be  located  demonstration  farms,  as  is  done  in  the  map  shown  in  figure  1. 
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The  form  of  project  referred  to  on  preceding  pages  is  as  follows: 

Form  of  project  for  county  agent  work. 

COUNTY  PROJECT:  EXTENSION  WORK  IN  AGRICULTURE  AND  HOME  ECONOMICS  IN  THE  STATE 

OF  ,  BY  COOPERATION  BETWEEN  THE  STATE—  ,—  COUNTY  FARM  BUREAU, 

AND  THE  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

[Effective  January  1,  1914.] 

Oat-smut  eradication  demonstration. 
(Name  of  county  agent.) 
(  County.) 

State  laws,  Smith-Lever  Act,  H.  R.  20415.  An  act  making  appropriation  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1916,  general  expense,  States  Relations  Service,  and  county  appro- 
priations. 

To  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of  the  oat-smut  treatment,  to  teach  farmers  the  method 
of  treating  seed  oats  to  prevent  oat  smut  and  to  secure  the  adoption  by  the  farmers  of  the 
county  of  oat-seed  treatment. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

Methods  of  Procedure:        Securing  demonstrators. — Announcements  of  the  oat-smut  demonstration,  together  with 

the  methods  of  treatment,  will  be  made  through  the  local  press,  in  talks  at  farmers'  insti- 
tutes, before  granges,  farmers'  clubs,  etc.,  and  a  call  made  for  volunteers  in  each  of  the 
townships  in  the  county.  If  suitable  farmers  do  not  volunteer,  the  county  agent  will 
solicit  until  at  least  two  prominent  farmers  are  secured  in  each  township,  whose  fields  and 
farms  are  conveniently  located  for  holding  field  meetings  in  different  parts  of  the  township. 
These  demonstrators  will  continue  for  two  or  more  years. 

Supervision. — Formaldehyde  will  be  furnished  the  demonstrators  free  and  the  county 
agent  will  personally  supervise  the  treatment  of  their  seed  and  instruct  them  thoroughly 
in  the  work  at  a  field  meeting  held  on  one  of  the  farms  to  demonstrate  the  method  to 
neighboring  farmers.  A  check  plat  will  be  sown  with  untreated  seed  for  the  purpose  of 
comparison. 

After  the  oats  are  headed  out  and  before  harvest  the  percentage  of  smutted  heads  in  both 
treated  and  untreated  areas  on  the  other  demonstration  farm  in  each  township  will  be 
determined  at  a  field  meeting. 

The  county  agent  and  his  assistant  will  personally  supervise  the  harvesting  and  thrashing 
of  as  many  of  the  demonstration  fields  as  the  time  of  the  ripening  of  the  grain  and  the 
time  of  thrashing  will  permit.  The  grain  of  equal  areas  of  the  treated  and  untreated 
portions  of  the  field  will  be  shocked  separately.  The  agent  or  his  assistant  \  ill  assist  in 
measuring  these  areas  and  direct  the  shocking.  At  thrashing  the  agent  or  his  assistant 
will  again  be  present  to  superintend  the  hauling  of  the  grain  on  the  measured  areas  and 
to  get  the  machine  count  of  each.  Records  of  the  yield  in  both  treated  and  untreated 
portions  will  be  kept. 

In  every  operation  the  demonstrating  farmer  will  do  the  work,  assisted  and  directed  by 
the  county  agent,  the  object  being  so  to  familiarize  the- farmer  with  the  work  that  he  can 
carry  on  the  demonstration  another  year  with  very  little  or  no  supervision  from  the  county 
agent  and  can  tell  and  show  his  neighbors  how  to  do  the  work. 

Publicity. — A  field  meeting  will  be  held  at  one  farm  in  each  township,  to  which  all  the 
farmers  in  the  township  are  invited  by  notices  in  the  public  press,  by  posters,  and  by 
circular  letters.  At  these  meetings  the  seed  oats  for  the  demonstrating  farmers  v\  ill  be 
treated  and  the  methods  and  the  reasons  therefor  thoroughly  explained  and  discussed. 
Attention  will  be  called  to  the  fields  where  the  oats  are  to  be  sown  and  to  the  check  plat. 

Another  field  meeting,  advertised  as  before,  will  be  held  on  the  second  demonstration 
farm  in  the  township  at  the  time  the  smutted  heads  are  counted  and  their  percentage  deter- 
mined. At  this  meeting  the  farmers  will  inspect  the  treated  and  the  untreated  plats  and 
a  committee,  composed  of  the  county  agent,  the  demonstrating  farmer,  and  three  men 
chosen  from  those  present,  will  count  and  determine  the  percentage  of  smutted  heads.  A 
full  discussion  of  the  value  of  the  treatment  will  be  held. 


Name  of  Project: 
Leader: 
Location: 
Legal  Authority: 

Object: 
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The  data  obtained  from  the  count  of  the  smutted  heads  and  from  the  thrashing  will  be 
published  in  tabulated  form  in  the  newspapers,  used  in  talks  at  farmers'  institutes  and 
other  public  meetings.  The  same  data  will  be  mailed  to  each  farmer  in  the  county  in  the 
form  of  a  circular  letter  in  February  of  the  second  year,  the  names  of  the  farmers  having 
been  secured  from  the  county  clerk.  The  aid  of  all  farmers'  organizations  will  be  asked 
in  giving  publicity  to  the  demonstration  and  to  the  data  secured  by  special  programs,  etc. 

Dates  of  work. — 

March  1  to  15,  seeming  demonstrators. 

March  20  to  30,  field  meetings  to  demonstrate  the  methods  of  treating  seed  oats. 
June  10  to  20,  field  meetings  to  study  and  to  determine  the  percentage  of  smutted 
heads. 

June  20  to  30,  supervising  harvest. 
July  1  to  15,  supervising  thrashing. 
Data  for  publication  will  be  prepared  on  office  days. 

Assistance. — The  assistant  to  the  county  agent  and  one  specialist  from  the  agricultural 
college  will  assist  in  the  two  campaigns  of  field  meetings.  Three  meetings  per  day  will 
be  arranged  on  a  regular  schedule  to  cover  the  county  in  the  time  allotted. 

The  assistant  to  the  county  agent  will  help  in  supervising  the  harvesting  and  thrashing. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Securing  demonstrators. — Those  conducting  demonstrations  the  first  year  will  continue 
as  demonstrators  the  second.  The  number  of  demonstrators  will  be  increased  to  at  least 
one  for  each  of  the  98  rural  school  districts  in  the  county.  The  methods  for  securing  these 
will  be  the  same  as  were  used  the  preceding  year.  In  addition  the  data  secured  the  first 
year  will  be  used  in  posters  placed  about  the  county,  circular  letters,  and  in  the  news- 
papers. 

In  addition  to  the  demonstrators  seemed  in  each  school  district  to  conduct  definite 
demonstrations  other  farmers  will  be  asked  to  cooperate  by  treating  their  seed.  These 
cooperating  farmers  will  not  be  asked  to  keep  check  plats. 

Supervision. — Formaldehyde  will  be  furnished  to  all  demonstrators,  but  not  to  cooper- 
ating farmers.  The  new  demonstrators  will  be  taught  how  to  treat  their  seed  at  field 
meetings  as  in  the  preceding  year. 

One  demonstration  of  the  method  of  treating  seed  oats  and  a  count  of  the  smutted  heads 
on  one  demonstration  in  each  school  district  will  be  made  at  field  meetings  as  in  the  first 
year.  The  county  agent  and  assistant  will  supervise  the  harvesting  and  the  thrashing 
as  in  the  preceding  year.  The  first  year's  demonstrating  farmers  will  keep  records  of  yields 
and  wherever  possible  these  men  will  be  used  to  assist  in  supervising  the  harvesting  and 
thrashing  of  the  new  demonstrators.  Their  work  will  be  organized  by  the  county  agent 
just  prior  to  harvest. 

Publicity. — The  same  publicity  will  be  given  as  in  the  first  year,  excepting  that  the 
number  of  field  meetings  for  both  the  treating  of  seed  and  the  counting  of  smutted  heads 
will  be  increased  to  one  for  each  school  district.  The  three  specialists  from  the  college 
and  the  county  agent  will  each  head  a  crew  in  conducting  the  two  campaigns.  With  them 
will  be  several  of  the  officers,  members  of  the  board  of  directors,  or  other  members  of  the 
county  farm  bureau.  A  schedule  of  three  field  meetings  per  day  will  be  arranged  for 
each  crew. 

Dates  of  tvorh. — The  dates  of  work  will  be  the  same  as  in  the  first  year. 

Assistance. — Three  specialists  from  the  agricultural  college  and  the  public  schools  will 
assist  in  the  work.  The  latter  will  cooperate  by  studying  the  methods  of  treating  oats. 
Formaldehyde  and  definite  instructions  will  be  furnished  each  teacher  by  the  farm  bxueau. 
Prior  to  the  dates  for  securing  demonstrators  seed  oats  will  be  brought  to  the  schools  by 
the  children  and  the  teachers  will  have  their  classes  mix  the  formaldehyde  and  water  and 
treat  the  oats.  After  the  campaign  of  field  meetings  to  demonstrate  the  methods  of  treat- 
ing seed  oats  for  smut,  school  children  will  take  home  cards  for  their  parents  to  fill  in  and 
sign,  stating  whether  they  will  treat  their  seed  oats  for  smut  and  the  number  of  acres  that 
will  be  sown  with  treated  seed.  The  pupils  and  teachers  will  also  secure  the  same  data 
from  farmers  not  having  children  in  the  school.  These  cards  will  be  returned  to  the 
teacher  who  will  verify  and  forward  them  to  the  county  agent. 
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Organization  and  Coop- 
eration: 


Sources  and  Allotment  of 
Funds: 

Probable  Date  of  Com- 
pletion : 
History: 


Results: 
Signatures: 

Date  


THIRD  YEAR. 

The  third  year  will  be  a  repetition  of  the  second  unless  the  canvass  for  cooperating 
farmers  made  by  the  schools  shows  that  80  per  cent  of  those  sowing  oats  are  to  treat  their 
seed,  in  which  case  the  project  will  be  considered  to  have  accomplished  its  object  without 
further  work. 

This  work  will  be  carried  on  by  the  county  agent,  his  assistant,  a  stenographer,  three 
specialists  from  the  agricultural  college,  the  county  superintendent  of  schools,  and  the 
public  schools.  The  county  agent  will  instruct  the  teachers  at  their  institutes  about  the 
habits  of  oat  smut  and  its  damage  to  the  oat  crop.  He  will  show  them  how  to  mix  formal- 
dehyde and  water  and  treat  the  seed  oats  to  prevent  smut.  Druggists  throughout  the 
county  will  be  asked  to  keep  records  of  formaldehyde  sold.  Commercial  organizations 
in  the  county,  bankers,  and  business  men  generally  will  be  asked  to  assist  in  giving  pub- 
licity to  the  work. 

The  county  farm  bureau  will  appropriate  §25  for  the  purchase  of  formaldehyde  and  for 
printing  incidental  to  this  demonstration. 

April  1,  1917. 

In  the  spring  of  1913,  when  I  began  work  in  county,  in  my  talks  to  the  farmers 

I  suggested  the  value  of  treating  seed  oats  for  smut,  but  in  nearly  every  instance  I  was 
told  that  there  was  no  smut  in  their  oats.  Later  in  the  season,  when  the  oats  headed  out, 
45  fields  were  examined  and  found  by  actual  count  to  contain  an  average  of  12.3  per  cent 
of  smutted  heads,  ranging  from  a  fraction  of  1  per  cent  to  52  per  cent.  So  far  as  could  be 
ascertained  only  one  farmer  in  the  county  treated  his  seed  oats  for  smut. 


(President  farm  bureau.) 


Date. 


(President  county  commissioners.) 


Date. 


Date. 


(County  superintendent  of  schools.) 


(County  agent.) 


Date. 


(State  leader.) 

Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  matter  of  signatures  to  the  project.  It  is  believed  to 
be  especially  important  that  all  of  those  who  are  to  take  an  important  part  in  the  development 
of  the  project  should  be  counseled  with  in  its  development  and  should  sign  it  when  it  is  formally 
drawn  up.  A  copy  of  the  project  should  be  in  the  hands  of  each  person  signing  it.  If  a  copy 
of  the  project  can  also  be  given  to  the  demonstrating  farmer  and  its  provisions  carefully  explained 
to  him,  it  will  add  much  to  his  interest  in  the  demonstration  and  give  him  a  feeling  that  he  is  a 
part  of  an  extensive  program  for  the  betterment  of  agriculture  in  his  county.  At  times  it  may 
be  wise  to  have  the  demonstrating  farmer  sign  the  project,  though  this  can  not  be  adopted  as  a 
rule,  as  many  farmers  are  reluctant  to  sign  formal  documents. 

A  proj  ect  to  be  of  greatest  value  should  be  written  out  in  detail..  Weather  conditions  or  other 
unlooked-for  interruptions  make  it  at  times  necessary  to  deviate  somewhat  from  the  exact  plan 
outlined  in  the  project.  These,  however,  will  be  much  less  frequent  than  is  at  first  thought,  and 
in  any  case  will  be  much  less  serious  if  the  work  is  on  a  definite  project  basis,  By  having  a 
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definite  piece  of  work  to  do,  the  county  agent  is  able  many  times  to  avoid  the  unimportant  and 
often  unnecessary  incidental  calls  and  to  confine  his  attention  to  his  well-thought-out  project. 

FARM  HOME  MANAGEMENT  DEMONSTRATIONS. 

Miss  Gertrude  M.  McCheyne,  who  has  charge  of  the  home  economics  extension  work  of  the 
Utah  Agricultural  College,  completed  a  special  demonstration  project  in  Sanpete  and  Sevier 
Counties,  Utah,  the  last  of  June.  This  project  was  planned  and  carried  through  in  cooperation 
with  this  office  and  included  work  under  three  general  headings: 

(1)  Demonstration  of  the  importance  of  equipment  and  good  methods  in  the  conservation, 
preparation,  and  serving  of  food  and  in  the  washing  of  dishes. 

(2)  Demonstration  of  ways  and  means  in  the  daily  care  of  the  house  with  respect  to  keep- 
ing it  clean,  orderly,  and  properly  ventilated. 

(3)  Demonstration  of  the  possibilities  of  lessening  labor  in  home  laundry  work. 
Because  this  work  is  in  the  pioneer  stage  in  the  Northern  and  Western  States,  it  seems  wise 

to  reproduce,  for  the  benefit  of  the  home  economics  workers,  the  principal  part  of  MissMcCheyne's 
report,  as  follows : 

Preliminary  steps.- — -The  officers  of  the  home  economics  associations  of  the  various  towns  were  notified  and  asked 
to  make  arrangements  for -the  conducting  of  demonstrations  along  lines  that  would  be  of  most  benefit  to  their  women. 
Itineraries  were  arranged  according  to  precedence  of  call.  Equipment  was  shipped  to  Richfield,  which  town  was  made 
temporary  headquarters. 

Method  of  procedure. — Upon  arrival  in  a  town  the  local  cooperator  assisted  in  placing  the  equipment  in  homes  conven- 
ient for  a  test.  We  then  went  to  the  home  designated  for  the  morning's  work.  Owing  to  limited  period  of  time  spent 
in  each  town  (from  two  to  three  days),  neighbors  were  asked  to  be  present  if  they  desired.  The  preparation  of  a  noon 
meal  was  a  favorite  demonstration.  This  gave  opportunities  to  observe  the  following  points:  Kitchen  arrangement, 
working  eqidpment,  care  of  food,  and  general  sanitary  conditions,  and  also  to  give  points  In  methods  of  work  as  affected 
by  saving  of  steps  in  use  of  service  table,  use  of  materials  on  hand,  saving  of  time  and  material  in  planning  meals  in 
advance,  the  importance  of  the  time  and  temperature  element  in  cookery,  and  neatness  in  operations.  Two  of  the 
group  were  asked  to  set  the  table  using  a  sendee  table,  bringing  out  the  points  of  saving  time  and  steps,  also  need  for 
concentration  on  the  work  in  hand.  A  lesson  in  correct  methods  of  laying  covers  was  usually  called  for,  and  at  the  meal 
suggestions  for  service  of  same  were  asked  for,  also  nutritive  value  and  cost  of  the  food  were  discussed.  The  table  was 
cleared  with  the  aid  of  the  service  table,  and  the  dishes  washed  using  the  drainer.  The  saving  of  time  in  both  opera- 
tions and  in  the  case  of  the  dishwashing,  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  towels  in  the  weekly  washing,  as  well  as  the 
increase  in  cleanliness  especially  where  children  handled  the  dishwashing,  were  noted.  This  gave  opportunity  to  show 
pictures  taken  of  a  dishwasher  which  was  being  tested  in  Richfield.  Utah.  If  the  wife  of  the  local  merchant  were 
present,  a  list  was  taken  of  the  small  eqidpment  that  had  been  used  in  the  morning's  work,  or  these  articles  were 
taken  to  the  store  and  noted  by  the  merchant.  The  afternoon  was  sometimes  spent  in  a  series  of  visits  to  homes 
from  which  had  come  requests  for  advice  in  remodeling  of  kitchens  and  rooms,  decoration,  treatment  of  floors,  etc. 
Such  visits  gave  good  opportunity  for  observations  of  general  conditions.  Sometimes  an  evening  lunch  or  something 
suitable  for  company  was  prepared  and  served,  in  one  case  for  a  housewife  who  was  entertaining  a  company  of  twelve. 
The  points  brought  out  were  simplicity  and  ease  of  preparation,  economy,  and  ease  of  service  owing  to  use  of  a  serving 
table  to  save  steps. 

Much  work  was  done  with  the  question  of  the  household  budget,  the  feeding  of  children  from  1  year  and  up,  and 
methods  of  sterilization  of  articles  used  in  canning.  A  morning's  work  in  one  farm  home  was  to  assist  the  man  in 
planning  the  putting  in  of  a  cooler  for  meat  and  the  building  of  work  tables  and  shelves  for  the  kitchen.  The  canning 
of  peas  and  incidentally  the  plan  for  a  water  tank  on  the  back  porch  to  be  filled  by  a  hose  attached  to  the  hydrant 
in  the  yard,  to  save  the  housewife  from  carrying  water  up  four  steps  many  times  a  day,  were  part  of  another  morn- 
ing's work.  In  many  cases  the  kitchens  were  entirely  remodeled  as  to  shelf  room  and  raising  of  kitchen  utensil 
cupboard  from  the  floor  to  above  the  sink.  Sliding  panels  or  grooved  curtains  in  the  place  of  doors  allowed  the 
use  of  odd  nooks  for  kitchen  utensils.  In  cases  where  redecorating  was  in  order,  color  schemes  were  planned.  In 
one  home  a  dark  dining  room  was  entirely  transformed  by  change  of  wall  treatment  and  draperies.  Some  public 
meetings  were  called  for  special  purposes,  such  as  to  talk  up  a  cooperative  laundry  project,  to  give  a  demonstration 
in  canning,  and  to  organize  an  association.  The  regular  meetings  of  associations  were  attended  and  the  work  in  home 
demonstration  put  before  them. 
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While  much  of  the  work  may  seem  to  have  centered  around  the  preparation  and  service  of  meals,  this  was  one 
of  the  best  methods  by  which  the  home  could  be  entered  and  observations  made. 

From  the  foregoing  are  drawn  the  following  conclusions  and  suggestions  to  future  workers  in  this  field: 

That  one  of  the  most  important  adjuncts  to  home  demonstration  work  is  the  organization  of  home  economics  asso- 
ciations for  the  purpose  of  study  and  the  carrying  out  of  seasonal  projects.  While  existing  organizations,  such  as 
church  aid  and  relief  societies,  federated  clubs,  etc.,  may  all  be  used  to  some  extent,  they  do  not  have  the  same  value 
in  this  work  as  an  organization  concentrating  all  its  power  to  activities  in  and  study  of  home  and  civic  betterment. 

That  the  use  of  equipment  is  invaluable  in  gaining  an  entrance  to  homes,  and  money  can  not  be  better  spent  than 
in  fully  equipping  home  demonstrators  with  both  the  small  and  the  large  articles  needed.  Women  are  very  ready  to 
purchase  equipment  providing  they  have  a  chance  to  test  it,  if  they  can  procure  it  from  the  local  dealer,  and  the 
money  is  in  readiness.  There  is  no  place  in  which  the  budget  question  is  more  in  evidence  than  in  this  matter  of 
purchase  of  equipment. 

That  local  merchants  and  carpenters  are  a  fruitful  source  of  help.  They  are  always  willing  to  loan  such  articles 
as  hreless  cookers  for  demonstration  and  will  order  any  articles  that  they  know  the  women  want.  The  local  carpenter 
is  glad  in  slack  times  to  make  such  things  as  a  service  table  for  a  sample,  and  to  take  orders. 

That  the  young  housewives  are  glad  to  cooperate  in  making  test  schedules  for  work,  menus,  and  suggestive  budgets. 
The  demonstrator  has  also  a  wide  field  in  the  older  homes  in  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  younger  children.  Much 
of  the  equipment  carried  was  of  keen  interest  to  them.  The  dishwasher  was  handled  almost  entirely  by  the  boys 
and  girls  of  the  homes. 

That  women  do  too  little  writing  in  connection  with  their  work.  The  menu,  recipe,  time  and  temperature  cards, 
and  handy  memorandum  book  are  to  be  a  part  of  future  kitchen  equipment. 

That  the'use  of  the  sitting  posture  in  doing  housework  is  more  prevalent  than  is  generally  thought.  The  demon- 
strator should  always  sit  if  possible.  "Practice  what  you  preach"  and  "See  all  but  say  little"  are  good  home 
demonstration  mottoes. 

That  the  less  data  housewives  are  asked  to  record  for  the  present  the  better.  The  demonstrator  by  asking  tactful 
questions  and  using  the  three  senses  of  sight,  hearing,  and  smell  will  learn  most  of  what  she  wants  to  know. 

That  nearly  every  woman  is  her  own  laundress  and  is  an  expert.  As  to  equipment,  handpower  machines  were 
common,  electric  washers  were  used  to  a  limited  extent,  and  in  a  few  cases  clothes  were  rubbed  on  the' board.  In 
nearly  all  cases  they  make  their  own  soap.  Clothes  lines  with  pulley  attachments  were  used  in  some  cases  to  save 
steps,  and  stretching  was  used  in  some  homes.  The  women  were  interested  in  the  idea  of  putting  in  a  cooperative 
laundry.    Wherever  there  is  a  creamery  or  cheese  factory  this  is  feasible. 

That  the  canning  of  vegetables  and  meat  is  one  of  the  most  important  questions  in  the  small  country  town.  Losses 
are  in  nearly  every  case  due  to  imperfect  sterilization.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  induce  women  to  use  a 
steam  canner,  either  individually  or  in  cooperation.    Cooperative  home  canning  plants  are  a  thing  of  the  near  future. 

That  the  use  of  the  camera  is  valuable.  A  course  in  photography  should  be  taken  by  everyone  entering  this 
field.  Pictures  of  good  points  in  kitchen  arrangement,  equipment  in  actual  use,  are  aids.  Also  lantern  slides  may  be 
made  for  use  at  public  entertainments. 

That  the  home  dress  of  the  women  was  invariably  good.  Wash  dresses  and  sensible  shoes  were  the  rule.  The 
change  to  the  dainty  afternoon  dress  is  a  thing  almost  unknown  and  will  continue  to  be  so  while  men  work  late  and 
insist  on  a  heavy  evening  meal.  The  dress  of  the  demonstrator  is  an  important  consideration.  The  simpler  it  is 
for  all  occasions  the  better.  The  lack  of  water  in  homes  is  a  fundamental  issue  in  farm  life.  Not  alone  is  this  so  from 
the  standpoint  of  labor  and  time,  but  from  personal  and  home  sanitation.  In  all  cases  where  there  is  no  bathroom, 
a  small  stand  with  a  tin  basin  constitutes  the  sole  toilet  appliance  and  this  is  placed  in  the  kitchen. 

Family  meals  are  mostly  well  cooked  and  neatly  served.  The  preparation  of  the  common  produce  in  ways  to 
afford  greater  variety  and  an  increased  knowledge  in  food  values  and  combination  are  the  needed  lessons.  Bread 
is  invariably  good.  The  service  is  neat,  speed  seeming  to  be  the  chief  object.  Napkins  were  used  only  in  compli- 
ment to  strangers.  Paper  napkins  appealed  strongly.  Flowers  were  grown  profusely,  but  rarely  seen  on  the  tables. 
The  food  is  cared  for  mainly  in  pantries,  on  porches,  in  screened  safes,  in  cement  cellars  above  or  below  ground,  and 
now  and  then  in  cellar  caves  several  feet  from  the  home.  Refrigerators  are  rare  and  usually  empty  of  ice.  Iceless 
refrigerators  are  considered  a  boon. 

General  sanitary  conditions  are  fair.  Flies  are  too  common  in  the  home,  but  the  women  say  they  are  discouraged 
so  long  as  the  corrals  are  full  of  manure.  Also  upon  the  men  devolves  the  condition  of  the  outhouses.  This  is  a  matter 
for  cooperation  with  the  farm  demonstrator. 

Home  life  is  pleasant,  though  both  parents  are  too  busy  to  get  the  rightful  amount  of  personal  pleasure  from  life 
or  to  have  the  close  personal  contact  with  their  children  so  necessary  in  earlier  years.  There  is  a  piano  and  some 
good  reading  in  nearly  every  home. 

The  question  of  women's  share  of  equipment  is  a  live  one.  Farm  machinery  is  far  ahead  of  the  home  appliances. 
The  women  say  it  is  due  to  their  not  having  a  definite  sum  to  spend,  also  in  not  knowing  the  exact  condition  of  finances 
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and  in  fearing  to  make  a  demand  that  might  cripple  the  man's  activites  or  react  against  the  children's  education. 
Many  are  feeling  that  this  has  been  carried  too  far,  and  the  older  women  are  urging  that  the  home  budget  be  introduced. 
Summary. — The  points  that  stand  out  most  clearly  from  this  project  are: 

1.  That  the  faim  and  household  work  schedule  and  the  income  and  expense  budget  are  fundamental  in  the  making 
of  ideal  farm  life  and  changing  present  conditions. 

2.  That  the  women  will  use  the  home  demonstrators  much  more  readily  and  .to  even  greater  advantage  than  the 
men  are  using  the  farm  demonstrators. 

3.  That  the  field  of  the  home  demonstrator  covers  a  larger  area  than  that  of  the  men  since  not  alone  the  farm  home 
in  towu  and  on  the  farm,  but  the  home  of  the  wife  of  the  merchant  and  professional  man.  who  minister  to  the  com- 
munity, are  included. 

4.  That  the  workers  in  this  field  need  most  careful  choosing.    Women  from  25  and  up.  who  have  had  responsibility 
in  the  home  as  well  as  scholastic  training  in  home  economics,  are  the  most  valuable,  and  that  no  amount  of  scientific 
training  can  make  up  for  the  absence  of  the  spirit  of  service  and  the  tactful  ability  to  make  themselves  a  part  of  the  . 
common  daily  life  of  the  home  they  enter. 

During  the  two  months  Miss  McCheyne  spent  in  carrying  this  project  to  completion  she 
visited  72  homes.  The  varied  character  of  her  work  is  indicated  by  the  following:  She  aided 
in  planning  and  remodeling  rooms  in  12  dwellings,  in  redecorating  and  furnishing  9,  in  home 
care  and  management  in  5,  in  the  canning  of  vegetables  in  3,  and  in  the  preparation  of  one  or 
more  meals  in  15.  The  service  table  was  tested  in  14  homes,  the  dish  drainer  and  iceless 
refrigerator  each  in  16,  the  tireless  cooker  in  6,  and  the  dishwasher  in  5.  As  a  result  of  her 
work,  in  three  cases  carpenters  arranged  to  make  sample  service  tables  and  take  orders  for 
the  same;  in  two  cases  the  man  of  the  house  arranged  to  make  such  a  table.  Five  housewives 
decided  to  purchase  iceless  refrigerators,  and  local  merchants  in  a  number  of  the  towns  ordered 
dish  drainers  to  supply  the  demand  created  for  this  useful  kitchen  utensil. 

A  SCHOOL  FOR  EXTENSION  WORKERS. 

During  the  week  of  July  5  to  10,  1915,  the  extension  departments  of  the  Colorado,  Wyo- 
ming, and  New  Mexico  Agricultural  Colleges  cooperated  in  holding  a  summer  school  for  extension 
workers  at  Fort  Collins,  Colo.  The  aim  of  the  school  was  to  give  the  extension  workers  a  better 
general  idea  of  the  organization,  administration,  and  methods  of  extension  work.  In  addition 
to  the  members  of  the  extension  staffs  of  the  three  institutions  represented,  R.  K.  Bliss,  of 
Iowa,  and  C.  H.  Tuck,  of  New  York,  were  engaged  as  special  instructors.  Mr.  D.  W.  Working 
represented  this  office  at  the  school,  delivering  three  lectures  and  taking  part  in  conferences 
and  general  discussions.  Fifty-two  extension  workers  attended  the  sessions,  and  there  were 
several  visitors  from  the  Colorado  Agricultural  College  who  contemplate  taking  up  extension 
work  in  the  future.  All  expenses  of  the  school,  except  the  traveling  expenses  of  one  special 
lecturer,  which  were  paid  by  the  Colorado  Agricultural  College,  were  prorated  among  the 
attending  extension  representatives. 

The  school  was  admirably  planned  and  conducted  and  was  considered  a  decided  success 
by  those  present;  and  a  committee  composed  of  the  directors  of  extension  and  State  leaders 
in  the  three  States  was  appointed  to  work  out  the  plans  for  a  similar  meeting  next  year. 

THE  PRINCIPAL  AGRICULTURAL  PROBLEMS  IN  THE  NORTHERN  AND  WESTERN 

STATES. 

In  the  last  semiannual  report,  agents  were  asked  to  state  their  principal  agricultural 
problems  in  connection  with  soils,  crops,  live  stock,  and  people  and  farmstead.  A  summary 
of  the  answers  to  this  question  disclosed  the  following  interesting  data: 

In  the  eastern  division,  the  need  of  lime  including  the  correction  of  soil  acidity  is  mentioned 
as  the  principal  problem  in  relation  to  soils  by  56  of  the  agents.  The  addition  of  humus- 
forming  material  for  the  soil  is  the  second  greatest  problem  in  the  opinion  of  51  agents.  Forty- 
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one  mentioned  drainage  as  an  important  soil  problem  ranking  third  in  this  division.  In 
relation  to  crops,  47  of  the  agents  mentioned  the  growing  of  alfalfa  as  the  principal  agricultural 
problem,  while  a  proper  crop  rotation  is  mentioned  by  28,  and  seed  improvement  by  22. 
Marketing  is  a  close  third,  20  agents  indicating  it  as  an  important  problem  in  relation  to  crops. 
In  relation  to  live  stock,  59  of  the  agents  considered  the  introduction  of  better  sires  as  the 
most  important  matter.  Thirty-seven  considered  the  improvement  of  feeding  methods  and 
28  the  elimination  of  unprofitable  cows.  In  relation  to  the  people  and  farmstead,  36  of  the 
agents  considered  rural  organization  as  the  matter  of  first  importance,  while  31  mentioned 
home  economics  and  25  an  improvement  of  social  conditions. 

In  the  central  division  in  relation  to  soils,  99  considered  lack  of  humus  as  the  most  impor- 
tant soil  problem;  with  liming,  including  soil  acidity,  as  the  second  most  important,  and 
drainage  third.  In  relation  to  crops,  the  growing  of  legumes  is  considered  most  important  by 
104  county  agents,  while  87  considered  proper  rotation  as  their  most  important  problem,  and 
seed  improvement  is  mentioned  by  82  agents.  In  relation  to  stock,  the  need  of  more  live  stock 
is  emphasized  by  83  agents,  while  78  considered  the  improvement  of  feeding  methods  as  their 
second  most  important  problem,  and  75,  more  pure-bred  sires.  In  48  counties  the  control  of 
hog  cholera  is  mentioned  as  a  matter  of  importance.  In  relation  to  the  people  and  farmstead, 
more  raral  organizations  are  considered  a  matter  of  first  importance  in  74  counties.  The  intro- 
duction of  household  conveniences  ranks  next,  and  the  improvement  of  social  conditions  third. 

In  the  western  division,  lack  of  humus  is  the  most  important  soil  problem,  being  so  con- 
sidered by  40  of  the  county  agents.  Drainage  is  a  close  second  in  39  counties,  and  the  man- 
agement of  alkali  soils  the  third.  In  regard  to  crops,  proper  rotation  ranks  first  in  the  opinion 
of  32  agents,  control  of  insect  pests  second,  and  the  control  of  plant  diseases  third.  In  connec- 
tion with  live  stock,  the  introduction  of  better  sires  is  considered  the  most  important  problem 
by  48  agents,  improved  feeding  methods  second,  and  the  ehmination  of  unprofitable  cows  third. 
In  relation  to  the  people  and  farmstead,  the  need  of  rural  organization  is  considered  a  matter 
of  first  importance,  marketing  of  farm  products  second,  and  home  economics  third. 

This  is  probably  a  good  indication  as  to  the  agricultural  needs  of  this  part  of  the  country. 

A  SUCCESSFUL  COUNTY  AGENT. 

A  memorandum  concerning  the  conduct  of  extension  work  by  the  New  York  State  College 
of  Agriculture,  signed  by  Dr.  B.  T.  Galloway,  contains  the  following  statement  in  regard  to 
what  constitutes  a  successful  county  agent: 

The  successful  county  farm  bureau  agent  *  *  *  would  be  one  who  can  properly  represent  the  whole  com- 
munity and  the  State  and  Federal  agencies  aiding  him,  and  who  can  use  these  agencies  and  all  other  agencies  to  the 
fullest  advantage  to  the  benefit  of  the  community.  The  most  successful  work  will  be  accomplished  through  the  agent 
as  an  organizer  and  administrator.  If  he  attempts  to  do  much  of  the  detailed  work,  he  will  so  scatter  his  energies  as  to 
accomplish  little.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  farm  bureau  agent  can  qualify  as  an  expert  upon  all  subjects  that 
will  have  to  be  used  in  his  county.  He  should  depend  largely  upon  specialists  in  subject  matter  departments  of  the 
college  and  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  to  aid  him  in  this  work.  His  work  can  be  made  much 
more  effective  if  he  will  so  organize  it  as  to  utilize  these  subject  matter  specialists  in  his  county  rather  than  to  attempt 
to  do  all  of  the  subject  matter  work  himself. 

WITH  THE  COUNTY  AGENTS. 

County  Agent  Lane,  in  Harvey  Count}^,  Kans.,  has  been  cooperating  with  the  farm  man- 
agement demonstrators  in  farm  analysis  work  in  that  county.  Mr.  Lane  considers  this  the 
best  piece  of  work  undertaken  this  year.    He  says: 

This  survey  was  undertaken  early  in  January  at  a  time  when  the  farmers  were  not  busy.  The  county  agent  took 
the  farm  records  of  the  bureau  members  and  those  known  to  be  friendly  to  the  work.    The  others  were  taken  by  Mr. 
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P.  E.  McNall,  farm  management  demonstration  agent  in  Kansas,  who  had  direct  charge  of  the  work.  I  consider  this  the 
best  piece  of  work,  first,  because  of  the  value  to  the  farmers  of  the  county  of  the  data  secured,  and  second,  because  of 
the  opportunity  given  to  extend  the  influence  of  the  farm  bureau.  In  this  survey,  figures  were  seemed  concerning 
the  incomes  from  different  farms  of  different  sizes  and  different  types,  incomes  from,  different  enterprises,  dairying, 
poultry,  etc.  With  such  figures,  the  county  agent  has  something  definite  to  back  up  his  statements  when  advising 
farmers  in  regard  to  different  types  of  farm  operations.  Through  contact  with  the  farmers  in  making  this  analysis  in 
schoolhouse  meetings  to  discuss  the  results  of  the  same,  a  good  deal  of  prejudice  that  existed  against  the  county  agent 
idea  was  overcome.  In  a  recent  membership  campaign,  the  number  in  Macon  Township  in  which  the  analysis  was 
conducted  was  increased  from  6  to  43. 

The  work  which.  County  Agent  Ross,  in  Leavenworth  County,  Kans.,  has  been  doing  in 
connection  with  the  Hessian  fly  illustrates  the  value  of  continuing  work  along  a  particular  line 
until  the  desired  results  are  secured.  When  the  work  was  started  in  Leavenwortli  County,  in 
1912,  the  agent  observed  a  great  deal  of  damage  was  being  done  to  the  wheat  by  the  Hessian 
fly  and  collected  considerable  data  on  the  time  of  sowing  and  the  previous  cultivation  of  the 
field,  with  the  idea  of  corroborating  the  statements  of  the  experiment  station  that  the  Hessian 
fly  could  be  controlled  by  proper  seed-bed  preparation  and  sowing  after  the  fly-free  date.  This 
work  was  followed  up  the  succeeding  spring  and  data  collected  to  substantiate  the  findings 
of  the  experiment  station.  With  this  data  at  hand,  he  began  a  summer  campaign  to  control 
the  Hessian  fly.  This  was  first  taken  up  through  a  regular  farm  bureau  meeting  and  the 
details  of  the  project  explained  to  the  bureau  members  present.  A  circular  letter  was  then 
issued  to  all  farm  bureau  members,  and  on  visits  to  farms  the  matter  was  taken  up  with  indi- 
vidual farmers,  who  were  shown  the  fly  in  the  flaxseed  stage,  and,  with  this  object-lesson  at 
hand,  given  the  life  history  of  the  fly,  showing  the  reasons  for  the  method  of  control  adopted. 
The  local  press  was  also  extensively  used  in  bringing  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  people 
of  the  county.  In  the  fall  of  1913  about  85  of  the  farmers  cooperated  in  the  movement  to 
control  the  Hessian  fly.  With  such  a  large  number  of  farmers  cooperating,  it  was  certain  that 
some  would  not  carefully  follow  out  the  instructions.  However,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  where  careful  work  had  been  done,  damage  by  the  Hessian  fly  was  kept  within  the  area 
sown  before  the  fly-free  date.  The  campaign  was  continued  in  the  summer  of  1914.  Weather 
conditions  were  much  against  the  early  preparation  and  deep  plowing,  but  this  was  done  as 
soon  as  possible.  An  effort  was  made  by  the  farmers  to  destroy  all  volunteer  wheat,  and  it 
was  ascertained  that  actually  99  per  cent  of  the  wheat  in  Leavenworth  County  in  1914  was 
sown  after  the  fly-free  date.  In  two  or  three  instances,  where  the  wheat  was  sown  very  early, 
the  crop  was  almost  completely  destroyed.  A  supplementary  brood  of  Hessian  flies  occurring 
in  the  fall  made  the  control  work  this  year  less  effective  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been 
had  average  weather  conditions  prevailed.  Wheat  is  the  crop  having  the  largest  acreage  of 
any  farm  crop  in  the  county.  The  work  carried  on  during  the  past  few  years  will  be  of  perma- 
nent value  to  the  farmers  of  Leavenworth  County. 

When  Mr.  J.  P.  Welch  began  work  as  county  agent  in  Millard  Count}',  L'tah,  in  1913,  he 
found  that  practically  all  of  the  farmers  were  raising  spring  wheat,  with  very  unsatisfactory  yields. 
He  found  also  that  five  men  were  successfully  raising  Turkey  Red  winter  wheat.  With  the 
vigor  of  an  enthusiast  Mr.  Welch  began  advocating  the  growing  of  Turkey  Red  wheat,  with  the 
result  that  10,000  acres  were  sown  that  fall.  The  harvest  of  1914  indicated  the  wisdom  of 
the  campaign,  as  the  average  yield  on  the  10,000  acres  was  35  bushels.  That  fall  30,000  acres 
of  Turkey  Red  wheat  were  sown,  and  the  indications  a  few  week  ago  were  that  the  average 
yield  for  this  season  will  be  30  bushels  or  more  per  acre. 

One  of  Mr.  Welch's  farmers  was  seriously  concerned  early  in  April  of  this  year  because  his 
wheat  stood,  as  he  thought,  too  thin  to  make  a  crop.  Mr.  Welch  persuaded  this  farmer  not  to 
disk  up  his  wheat,  as  he  was  intending  to  do.    The  farmer  followed  the  advice  of  the  agent  in 
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regard  to  harrowing  and  irrigation.  The  wheat  was  recently  thrashed,  and  the  result  was 
a  yield  of  32  bushels  per  acre  on  the  40-aere  tract. 

E.  T.  Robbins,  county  agent  in  Tazewell  County,  111.,  reports  that  his  best  work  this  year 
has  been  secured  in  an  oat-smut  campaign.  He  states  that  in  1913  the  15  druggists  in  the 
county  sold  for  treating  oats  27h  gallons  of  formaldehyde.  His  work  began  June  1,  1913. 
In  the  spring  of  1914,  129  gallons  were  sold  and  in  1915,  339  gallons,  or  sufficient  to  treat  about 
43,000  acres.  This  is  70  per  cent  of  the  62,000  acres  annually  grown  in.  the  county.  In  the  44 
treated  fields  in  1914  there  was  a  gain  of  7  bushels  per  acre  from  treating. 

When  County  Agent  Lacy  began  work  in  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  he  found  the  county 
almost  destitute  of  leguminous  *crops.  Red  clover  was  the  only  one  with  which  the  farmers 
were  familiar,  and  they  had  failed  so  frequently  in  attempting  to  grow  it  that  there  was  much 
discouragement.  Repeated  trials  with  alfalfa  had  met  with  almost  uniform  failure.  Protein  was 
purchased  in  the  form  of  concentrates.  The  obvious  need  was  home-grown  protein,  and  to 
secure  it  cheap  lime  and  information  in  regard  to  growing  various  legumes  were  necessary- 
Ground  limestone  was  being  offered  for  sale  in  the  county  as  high  as  $8  per  ton,  but  very  little 
was  used  at  that  price.  The  county  agent  discovered  where  lime  could  be  bought  cheaply 
enough,  but  the  freight  rates  were  more  than  the  cost  of  the  lime.  After  some  negotiations 
an  adjustment  was  secured  from  the  railroads  so  that  finely  pulverized  limestone  could  be 
delivered  to  nearly  every  station  in  the  county  at  $2.50  per  ton  or  less.  As  a  result,  good  yields 
of  clover  have  been  secured  this  year  wherever  lime  has  been  used.  The  successful  growth 
of  clover  and  other  legumes  is  a  matter  of  utmost  importance  to  the  farmers  of  Dutchess  County. 

County  Agent  Ross  in  Franklin  County,  N.  Y.,  considers  his  best  piece  of  work  during  this 
year  has  been  in  connection  with  his  potato  project.  In  the  fall  of  1913  he  helped  to  select 
high-yielding  hills  of  the  desired  type  for  a  number  of  growers  and  before  planting  time  in  1913  a 
number  of  others  selected  desirable  tubers  from  their  bins  for  the  four-lull  tuber  unit  of  selection. 
During  1914,  10  field  meetings  were  held  in  potato  fields,  some  of  which  contained  these  units, 
and  in  these  meetings  special  emphasis  was  placed  on  improvement  by  means  of  selection,  and 
many  saved  hill-selected  seed.  This  year  not  less  than  300  fields  were  planted  with  more  or  less 
high-yielding  seed.  At  the  field  meetings  diseases  were  pointed  out  where  advisable  and  the 
methods  of  eliminating  and  control  were  so  explained  that  in  many  fields  the  hills  showing  any 
signs  of  top  disease  were  staked  and  thus  discarded  from  the  selection.  As  a  result,  much  more 
thought  is  being  given  to  the  hereditary  qualities  of  the  seed  stock  used,  to  shape,  quality,  and 
freedom  from  disease,  and  interest  has  been  so  aroused  that  improvement  will  be  even  more 
marked  in  the  years  to  come. 

During  the  early  spring  of  1914  a  quarter  acre  of  potato  contest  was  arranged  for  the  boys 
and  girls  with  the  cooperation  of  the  district  superintendent  of  schools.  Each  of  the  105  boys 
and  girls  who  entered  the  contest  were  required  to  keep  accounts  with  their  fields  and  to  exhibit 
30  pounds  of  potatoes  at  the  district  and  county  potato  show.  As  a  result,  many  valuable  points 
were  brought  out  in  the  summary  of  the  potato  blanks  and  an  exhibit  of  the  potatoes  was  made 
which  was  believed  to  be  the  best  ever  collected  in  New  York.  An  exhibit  was  sent  to  the 
northern  New  York  show  and  brought  back  every  ribbon  given,  and  from  there  13  varieties 
were  sent  to  the  State  show  at  Ithaca  and  received  12  firsts  as  to  trueness  to  varietal  type,  and 
these  samples  received  in  addition  10  firsts  for  market  type  for  these  varieties. 

FARM  MANAGEMENT  DEMONSTRATION  WORK. 

The  value  of  the  farm  analysis  record  as  a  means  available  to  the  county  agent  for  diagnosing 
the  economic  condition  of  the  farm  is  becomong  more  and  more  evident  as  farm  management 
demonstration  work  advances.    A  farmer  in  Windsor  County,  Vt.,  complained  that  he  found 
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it  impossible  to  get  ahead;  indeed,  that  lie  was  several  hundred  dollars  further  in  debt  January 
1,  1915,  than  he  had  been  on  January  1,  1914.  An  analysis  of  his  farm  business  showed  that 
there  were  about  three  men  on  the  farm  to  do  the  work  that  one  man  was  doing  on  other  farms 
in  the  community  and  that  the  average  receipts  from  his  herd  of  15  cows  was  only  $42  per  cow, 
whereas  the  average  of  all  farms  in  the  community  was  $65  per  cow  and  of  10  of  the  better 
farms  S73  per  cow.  He  also  had  more  horses  than  he  needed.  These  tilings  were  pointed  out 
to  him  when  the  record  was  returned.  He  could  hardly  believe  that  the  receipts  per  cow 
were  correct,  but  upon  recalculating  this  item  he  could  raise  it  only  $2  per  cow.  At  the  meeting 
in  his  locality  that  night  he  asked  the  county  agent  to  secure  a  Babcock  tester  and  scales  for  him. 
County  Agent  Robinson  in  Michigan  reports: 

Record  taking  of  farm  business  has  been  slow  process  with  me  because  of  my  lack  of  previous  acquaintance  with 
the  work.  I  do  not  know  how  much  the  farmers  will  profit  by  this  work,  but  this  method  of  studying  farms  has  been 
of  value  to  me.  I  can  now  plainly  see  that  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  methods  of  any  particular  farm  would 
likely  be  failures  and  might  be  positively  harmful  unless  based  on  a  careful  analysis  such  as  the  records  afford.  To 
advise  without  this  detailed  examination  would  be  like  a  doctor  presciibing  for  a  patient  without  a  careful  diagnosis. 
The  modern  practice  in  hospitals  is  to  go  through  an  accurate  system  of  diagnosis  by  specialists  before  prescribing  treat- 
ment. The  county  agent  is  becoming  distrustful  of  approximate  measures  of  relief  and  is  adopting  the  farm  analysis 
method  of  discovering  the  truth. 

Later  on  Air.  Robinson  reports: 

My  time  and  attention  have  been  given  almost  entirely  this  week  to  returning  to  farmers  the  farm  analysis  records 
taken  in  the  farm  management  demonstration  work.  I  was  eager  to  know  how  the  results  would  be  received  and  what 
attitude  the  farmers  would  have.  I  was  pleased  with  the  interest  that  was  shown  and  confident  that  we  discovered  the 
principal  weakness  in  nearly  every  farm  and  a  considerable  number  will  likely  profit  by  our  recommendations. 

In  his  semiannual  report,  County  Agent  Rogers,  of  Minnesota,  states: 

The  farm  analysis  gives  the  county  agent  actual  facts  from  which  to  draw  conclusions  and  upon  which  to  base 
Ms  argument  for  improvement. 

County  Agent  Nelson,  of  Washington,  writes: 

In  the  follow-up  work  of  the  farm  management  demonstration.  I  find  one  of  the  greatest  responses  from  farmers  to 
the  lessons  taught  is  in  regard  to  more  and  better  pasturage.  The  value  of  the  pasture  is  so  clearly  shown  by  the 
farm  analysis  records  that  7  of  the  20  farmers  conferred  with  have  agreed  to  improve  or  increase  their  pasture.  One 
farmer  has  arranged  to  secure  a  registered  sire  to  head  his  herd  and  another  to  test  his  cows  for  milk  production  as  a  result 
of  this  work.  These  results  are  not  big,  but  they  mean  things  accomplished.  The  people  I  have  reached  in  this  work 
are  those  from  whom  iu  many  instances  I  have  been  unable  to  secure  cooperation  before;  therefore  this  means  quite  a 
leverage  has  been  effected  by  the  farm  management  demonstration  in  this  county.  I  expect  to  do  more  of  this  follow-up 
work  right  along  and  will  report  results. 

County  Agent  Butler,  of  Indiana,  states,  regarding  farm  management  demonstrations  in  his 
county: 

This  work  is  agreed  upon  by  the  majority  of  all  the  farmers  reached  by  it  as  the  most  fundamental  of  anything  taken 
up.    In  my  opinion  this  is  really  the  foundation  upon  which  to  build  our  Avork  in  rural  organization. 

At  the  conclusion  of  returning  records  in  Penobscot  County,  Me.,  Demonstrator  Moffitt 
writes : 

Practically  all  the  farmers  were  glad  to  talk  over  their  records;  many  had  a  great  many  questions  to  ask;  some 
had  figured  out  from  the  factor  sheet  which  had  been  sent  them  in  advance  just  about  what  was  wrong  with  their 
business;  some  had  already  planned  changes;  and  others  were  willing  to  change  when  they  were  shown  the  reasons 
for  so  doing.  One  man  states  that  he  believed  this  work  would  have  a  great  influence  for  the  good  of  the  community. 
He  also  said  that  he  had  been  talking  to  some  of  the  other  farmers,  and  they  have  decided  that  if  about  100  of  the 
farmers  could  go  together  they  could  afford  to  pay  a  man  $2,000  and  expenses  doing  nothing  but  help  them  organize 
their  farms. 
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County  Agent  Gaskill,  in  Massachusetts,  reports: 

In  returning  the  records  the  farmers  are  very  willing  to  confer,  and  while  few  definitely  said  that  they  would  do 
what  was  recommended,  the  records  certainly  started  them  to  thinking.  The  value  of  these  records  in  my  work  lies 
in  my  becoming  more  intimately  acquainted  with  their  business  and  in  general  with  the  needs  of  the  county. 

Demonstrator  Brossard  reports  regarding  the  returning  of  records  in  Millard  County,  Utah: 

Wednesday  night  a  meeting  was  held  at  which  were  present  73  farmers.  County  Agent  Welch  and  I  discussed 
the  records  taken  in  that  area,  pronouncing  with  figures  on  the  blackboard  the  difference  between  the  average  of  all 
and  the  average  of  the  10  better -paying  farms.  All  the  farmers  were  intensely  interested,  asked  many  questions, 
and  entered  very  freely  into  the  discussion.  I  have  never  attended  a  meeting  where  people  seemed  more  interested 
or  where  they  had  made  greater  effort  to  attend,  for  all  were  in  the  middle  of  harvesting  the  second  crop  of  alfalfa  and 
their  small  grains.  Arrangements  were  made  with  each  farmer  who  was  cooperating  with  us  in  the  work  for  a  private 
consultation  period  of  a  half  horn-  at  some  time  during  the  following  two  days  and  evenings.  Mr.  Welch  and  I  began 
receiving  people  at  his  office  at  7.30  a.  m.  Thursday  morning,  and  by  9  p.  m.  Friday  night  50  men  had  come  in  for 
such  a  half-hour  conference.  Every  farmer's  record  was  gone  over  very  carefully  with  him,  plans  for  reorganization 
were  agreed  upon,  and  the  use  of  the  farmers'  account  book  explained  to  him. 

It  is  believed  there  are  few  areas  in  the  United  States  in  which,  if  the  county  agent  takes 
hold  of  this  farm  management  demonstration  work  in  a  thoroughgoing  manner,  he  will  not  find 
his  people  very  much  interested  in  it.  provided  he  limits  himself  to  pure  demonstration  work — 
the  diagnosis  of  economic  conditions  existing  on  any  given  farm.  If  he  undertakes  to  draw 
general  conclusions — for  example,  regarding  systems  of  farming  that  are  adapted  to  the 
county — and  to  do  this  on  the  basis  of  a  few  records  covering  but  a  single  year,  it  will  not  be 
surprising  if  the  farmers  question  the  value  of  the  work.  After  he  has  taken  records  of  the 
same  farms  for  a  number  of  years  they  will  probably  accept  conclusions  drawn  from  the  long- 
time average.  Indeed,  it  is  not  possible,  with  a  single  year's  record,  to  make  even  a  thorough 
diagnosis  of  a  single  farm:  but  a  single  year's  record  will  furnish  sufficient  information  to 
enable  the  county  agent  to  point  out  the  worst  leaks  existing  in  farms,  and  records  taken  in 
succeeding  years  will  enable  him  to  pick  out  some  of  the  smaller  leaks  and  finally  make  the 
farm  organization  reasonably  good. 

BOYS'  AND  GIRLS'  CLUB  WORK. 

Now  is  the  opportune  time  to  push  the  canning-demonstration  work  with  a  view  to  saving 
the  surplus  fruits,  vegetables,  and  other  products.  The  follow-up  instructions  in  the  mother- 
daughter  home  canning  club  work  will  be  of  especial  interest  for  the  home  canning  work,  both 
with  club  leaders  and  county  agricultural  agents.  If  you  are  not  familiar  with  these  circulars  of 
instruction,  write  the  office  at  once  and  ask  for  the  NR  series  of  follow-up  instructions  on  the 
following  subjects: 

Canning  in  tin;  instructions  in  capping,  tipping,  and  soldering  work. 

Canning  of  windfall  apples;  sterilizing  of  cider  and  home  manufacture  of  apple-cider  sirups. 
Canning  of  fruits  and  vegetables;  special  recipes. 
Canning  of  soups. 

Farmers'  Bulletins  203  and  521  are  also  helpful  in  the  work. 

If  you  are  not  familiar  with  the  4-11  brand  trade-mark  and  labels  used  for  canned  food 
products,  seed  potatoes,  and  corn,  available  for  use  for  properly  standardized  club  products, 
write  the  office  through  your  State  leader  at  once  and  ask  for  same.  The  outline  on  tomatoes, 
together  with  score  cards  of  both  canned  and  fresh  tomatoes  and  potatoes,  and  the  "special 
contest"  circular  Xo.  104  for  corn-club  work  are  especially  applicable  for  the  hoys'  and  girls' 
club  work  for  the  fall  months. 
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Secretary  D.W.  Springer,  of  the  National  Education  Association,  invited  the  boys'  and  girls' 
club  leaders  or  junior  extension  workers  to  hold  a  one-day  conference  and  program  in  con- 
nection with  the  National  Education  Association  at  St.  Paul  two  years  ago.  This  was  again 
done  at  Oakland  this  year. 

The  annual  conference  of  club  leaders  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States  was 
attended  by  both  State  and  assistant  State  leaders  of  all  the  States  with  the  exception  of 
Wyoming. 

The  annual  conference  of  boys'  and  girls'  club  champions  and  all-star  club  members  at 
Berkeley,  Cal.,  was  intensely  interesting  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  attendance  was  not  very 
large.  Mr.  Raymond  Beckman,  Lodi,  Cal..  1914  champion  in  the  home  garden  club  work, 
was  elected  president  of  the  National  All-Star  Association.  Howard  Dalton.  Willard,  Utah, 
1914  potato  club  champion  of  the  United  States,  was  elected  vice  president.  Miss  Mertie 
Harden,  of  Camden,  Tenn.,  was  elected  secretary.  Miss  Harden  has  been  a  club  member  for 
a  number  of  years  and  won  the  State  championship  of  her  native  State  for  two  successive 
years.  She  is  now  employed  as  a  paid  representative  of  the  boys'  and  girls'  club  work  in  her 
home  county,  representing  jointly  the  State  college  of  agriculture  and  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Glen  H.  Gordon,  corn  club  champion  of  Illinois  for  the  year 
1913,  was  also  present. 

The  State  agent  in  charge  of  club  work  for  Connecticut,  Mr.  A.  J.  Brundage,  has  been  con- 
ducting some  very  interesting  club  festivals  during  the  latter  part  of  the  summer,  in  which 
races,  plays,  and  contests  were  engaged  in,  in  addition  to  exhibits  and  educational  lecture  work. 
At  these  club  festivals,  in  nearly  every  instance,  the  assistant  State  leader.  Estella  Sprague, 
conducted  canning  demonstrations  for  the  benefit  of  the  children,  as  well  as  the  general  public. 

In  a  number  of  the  States  the  club  leaders  are  arranging  to  give  achievement  medals  or 
emblems,  banners,  ribbons,  clear  title  to  land,  free  trips  to  the  college  of  agriculture,  in  recognition 
of  achievement  in  the  boys'  and  girls'  club  work,  rather  than  cash  prizes  and  other  unusually 
large  rewards  to  one  or  two  champions.  TVe  want  to  commend  especially  the  value  of  sending 
champions  to  the  short  courses  and  colleges  for  short  terms  of  instruction  and  the  achievement 
medal  idea.  Most  of  the  State  leaders  are  using  a  little  achievement  emblem  that  is  based 
upon  the  4-H  brand  and  four-leaf  clover  idea,  used  in  the  sale  of  seed,  canned  foodstuff,  etc., 
when  marketing  club  products.  Prof.  O.  A.  Morton,  of  Massachusetts,  has  a  very  excellent 
outline  in  this  regard.  We  believe  it  a  serious  mistake  to  shift  and  use  different  emblems  or 
medals  every  year. 

Here  is  an  illustration  of  the  value  of  the  summer  follow-up  work  when  you  have  paid 
leaders  in  charge  of  boys'  and  girls'  club  interests: 

The  State  leader  of  Vermont,  during  August,  held  meetings  in  3  towns,  in  3  country  communi- 
ties, gave  3  special  addresses  on  club  work,  held  7  conferences  with  local  people  and  leaders  for 
the  organization  and  the  follow-up  work,  had  12  interviews  for  the  selection  and  instruc- 
tion of  local  leaders;  has  presented  club  work,  collectively  or  individually,  to  10  boys,  10  girls, 
265  men,  and  113  women;  conducted  1  canning  demonstration.  This  does  not  sound  like  the 
usual  August  summer  vacation  for  school  teachers.  If  there  is  any  time  of  the  school  year  when 
a  State  leader  in  charge  of  club  work  should  be  on  the  job  it  is  during  the  months  of  June,  July, 
and  August,  as  that  is  the  time  for  follow-up  work.  This  will  be  more  fully  appreciated  as 
we  understand  the  needs  of  securing  local  leaders,  keeping  in  touch  with  them,  assisting  them 
in  their  field  demonstrations,  field  meetings,  visitation  work  on  club  plats,  and  other  forms  of 
necessary  follow-up  work. 
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Here  is  a  very  excellent  report  from  the  work  during  the  summer  in  Massachusetts:  The 
sewing  club  members  made  135  aprons,  48  dresses,  30  combination  suits,  23  shirtwaists,  42 
skirts,  33  underwaists,  and  90  other  articles.  Twenty-eight  girls  made  definite  reports  and 
exhibits  in  darning,  patching,  and  mending  work.  Sixty-six  towns  of  the  State  were  repre- 
sented in  this  sewing  club  activity.  The  bread  club  of  the  same  State  reported  baking  6,784- 
loaves  of  bread  by  139  girls.  The  best  single  club  member  made  240  loaves  of  bread  and  118 
dozen  biscuits.  Reports  of  this  kind  are  worth  infinitely  more  than  reporting  enrollment  and 
a  certain  number  of  lessons  transmitted  during  the  year. 
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